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The  drifting  white  downy  clouds  are  to  the  landsman  what 
sails  on  the  sea  are  to  him  that  dwells  by  the  shore,    -  objects  of  a 
large  diffusive  interest.     When  the  laborer  lies  on  the  grass  or  in 
the  shade  for  a  rest,   they  do  not  too  much  tax  or  weary  his  atten- 
tion.    They  are  unobtrusive.     I  have  not  heard  that  white  clouds, 
like  white  houses,    made  anyone's  eyes  ache.     They  are  the  flitting 
sails  in  that  ocean  whose  bounds  no  man  has  visited.     They  are 
like  all  great  themes,    always  at  hand  to  be  considered,    or  they 
float  over  us  unregarded.  .  .What  could  a  man  learn  by  watching 
the  clouds  ?    The  objects  which  go  over  our  heads  unobserved  are 
vast  and  indefinite.  .  .  .  They  are  among  the  most  glorious  objects 
in  nature.     A  sky  without  clouds  is  a  meadow  without  flowers,    a 
sea  without  sails. 


-  June  24,    1852 


OF  NEW  BEDFORD  "FEELOSOFERS" 
AND  CONCORD  REAL  ESTATE 

by 

Thomas  Blanding 

Although  Henry  Thoreau  called  himself  "the  worst  of  all  cor- 
respondents, "1  in  his  last  letter  to  Daniel  Ricketson,   he  had  al- 
ready left  his  New  Bedford  friend  a  sizable  legacy  of  letters.     The 
Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (New  York,    1958),    edited 
by  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode,    collects  twenty-five  of  Thoreau' s 
replies  to  the  indefatigable  Ricketson's  thirty-five  letters.     Despite 
the  richness  of  this  communication  during  their  eight  year  friend- 
ship,  there  are  clearly  several  hiatuses  in  the  published  corre- 
spondence.    A  new  letter  from  Thoreau  to  Ricketson,    dated  May  16, 
1857,   has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Thoreau 
Lyceum  by  the  manuscript's  owner,    Mr.    John  E.   Holzbach.     Mr. 
Holzbach  has  kindly  given  the  Lyceum  permission  to  reproduce  the 
letter  here.     Thus  we  are  able  to  add  several  details  to  an  inter- 
esting episode  in  the  Thoreau-Ricketson  friendship:    Daniel  Ricket- 
son's House -hunting  in  Concord. 

As  early  as  September  1855,    just  a  few  days  after  his  first 
visit  to  Concord,    Ricketson  had  thought  of  leasing  the  old  Hunt 
House  owned  by  Edmund  Hosmer,    Thoreau's  poetical  farmer,    who 
occupied  the  smaller,    unpainted  lean-to  house  on  the  same  prop- 
erty.    Hosmer's  farm  was  part  of  the  1,200  acres  of  meadow  and 
upland  originally  granted  to  Governor  Winthrop  when  he  considered 
settling  in  Concord  in  1638.     It  was  located  along  the  present 
Lowell  Road,    a  mile  from  the  village  and  just  beyond  the  river. 
However,    when  Winthrop  abandoned  his  plan,    the  family  of  Captain 
Humphrey  Hunt  purchased  the  manor  and  built  the  now  deserted 
house  which  Ricketson,    Thoreau,    and  Ellery  Channing  visited  on 
September  21,    1855.     Ricketson  was  so  taken  with  this  rustic  coun- 
try seat  that  soon  after  he  returned  to  New  Bedford  he  wrote  to 
Thoreau: 

How  charmingly  you,    Channing,    and  I  dovetailed 
together!     Few  men  smoke  such  pipes  as  we  did--the 
real  Calumet--the  tobacco  that  we  smoked  was  free 
labor  produce.     I  have  n't  lost  sight  of  Solon  Hosmer, 
the  wisest  looking  man  in  Concord,    and  a  real 
"feelosopher"  !     I  want  you  to  see  him  and  tell  him  not 
to  take  down  the  old  house,    where  the  feelosofers  met. 
I  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  large  chamber,    for  an 
occasional  sojourn  to  Concord.     It  might  be  easily 
tinkered  up  so  as  to  be  a  comfortable  roost  for  a 
feelosofer--a  few  old  chairs,    a  table,    bed,    &c,    would 
be  all-sufficient,    then  you  and  C.    could  come  over  in 
your  punt  and  rusticate.     What  think  of  it  ? 2 
Thoreau  thought  favorably  of  the  plan  as  his  reply  of  September 
27th  indicates: 

I  have  not  yet  conveyed  your  message  to  Hosmer, 
but  will  not  fail  to  do  so.     That  idea  of  occupying  the 
old  house  is  a  good  one- -quite  feasible,  --and  you  could 
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bring  your  hair -pillow  with  you.     It  is  an  inn  in  Concord 
which  I  had  not  thought  of- -a  philosopher's  inn.     That 
large  chamber  might  make  a  man's  ideas  expand  pro- 
portionately.    It  would  be  well  to  have  an  interest  in 
'some  old  chamber  in'  a  desserted  house  in  every  part 
of  the  country  which  attracted  us.     There  would  be  no 
such  place  to  receive  one's  guests  as  that.     If  old  fur- 
niture is  fashionable,    why  not  go  the  whole --house  at 
once  ?    I  shall  endeavor  to  make  Hosmer  believe  that 
the  old  house  is  the  chief  attraction  of  his  farm,    &  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  it  by  all  honest  appliances. 
You  might  take  a  lease  of  it  in  perpetuo,    and  done  with 
it.  3 

Apparently,    Thoreau  could  not  convince  the  poetical,    yet 
practical,    Hosmer  that  the  old  Hunt  House  was  indeed  the  chief 
attraction  of  his  farm,    since  neither  Ricketson  nor  Thoreau  pur- 
sued the  issue.     Four  years  later  Hosmer  pulled  down  the  old 
house  and  thus  effected  the  transmigration  of  this  early  Concord 
edifice.     But  Thoreau  was  determined  that  the  poetry  of  those  sub- 
stantial chambers  would  not  pass  away;    in  detailed  Journal  notes, 
he  recorded  several  visits  to  the  house-razing  in  mid-March  1859. 
Ricketson,   undaunted,    set  about  looking  for  another  Concord  re- 
treat where  he  could  spend  time  "feelosofizing"  with  Thoreau  and 
Channing. 

When  Bronson  Alcott,    who  then  resided  in  Walpole,    New 
Hampshire,    delivered  a  series  of  Orphic  Conversations  in  New 
Bedford  in  the  spring  of  1857,   he  and  Ricketson  spent  long  hours 
in  the  Brooklawn  shanty.     There  Ricketson  confided  in  Alcott  his 
desire  to  settle  in  Concord.     Alcott  too  hoped  to  return  to  the 
Transcendental  fold  if  his  wife  and  daughters  could  conquer  their 
dislikes  of  Concord  Idealism  and  go  there  with  him.     Both  men 
longed  to  live  near  Emerson  and  Thoreau.     Moreover,    Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  planning  to  return  soon  from  his  Consulship  in 
England.     (Actually,    Hawthorne  did  not  return  to  Concord  until 
1860.)    The  thick  Transcendental  cloud  loomed  on  the  Concord 
horizon,   but  now  there  was  also  the  prospect  of  livelihood  there, 
since  young  Frank  Sanborn  proposed  to  found  a  college  in  the  com- 
munity,   with  Emerson,   Alcott,    Thoreau,    Hawthorne,    Ricketson, 
and  Thoreau 's  English  friend  Thomas  Cholmondeley  among  the 
faculty.     Unfortunately,    the  college  was  delayed  for  more  than 
twenty  years;    in  1879  Alcott,   Sanborn,    and  the  Midwestern  Pla- 
tonists  and  Hegelians  founded  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  pine  grove  behind  Alcott 's  Orchard  House.     The  air 
above  Musketaquid  was  a-buzz  with  anticipation.     Early  in  April 
Thoreau  arrived  in  New  Bedford  for  a  visit  with  Alcott,    Ricketson, 
and  Channing,   who  was  then  employed  by  the  New  Bedford  Mercury, 
and  talk  must  have  often  turned  to  uniting  the  philosophers  again 
under  the  shade  of  the  Concord  Hills. 

Thoreau  returned  to  Concord  in  mid -April  and  a  month  later 
wrote  to  Ricketson  of  the  prospective  leasing  of  another  house  in 
the  town.     A  former  neighbor  of  Thoreau' s,    William  W.    Wheildon, 
who  recently  moved  to  Charlestown,   had  heard  that  Ricketson  had 
talked  somewhat  of  moving  to  Concord  ("for,"    added  Thoreau, 
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"such  things  will  leak  out").     Wheildon  asked  Thoreau  to  inform 
Ricketson  that  he  would  rent  or  sell  his  furnished  house,    three 
doors  down  Main  Street  from  the  Thoreaus,    with  a  two  and  a  half 
acre  garden  such  as  every  Transcendentalist  should  cultivate. 
The  shrewd  Yankee  Thoreau  cautioned  Ricketson: 

When  I  ask  his  [Wheildon's]  price,    he  merely  answers 
'I  think  it  worth  $8000.     But  I  would  rather  have  Mr  R. 
see  it  before  I  speak  of  the  price.  '    It  could  probably 
be  bought  for  a  thousand  or  two  less.     Indeed  I  have 
heard  $6000  named.     If  you  think  seriously  of  coming 
to  Concord  to  live,    it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see 
it.     His  address  is  "Wm  W.   Wheildon,    Editor  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora,    Charlestown,    Mass.  "--for  he 
lives  there  at  present.     You  would  see  his  name  over 
his  office  if  you  went  there.     Since  you  are  so  much 
attracted  to  New  Bedford  that  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can 
live  any  where  else --would  it  not  be  safer --if  you  do 
anything  about  it --to  hire  first,    with  liberty  to  buy 
afterward  at  a  price  before  agreed  on?4 

A  few  days  later  Thoreau  sent  Ricketson  the  following  hither- 
to unpublished  letter ;5 

Concord  May  16th  '57 
Friend  Ricketson, 

I  should  have  told  you  perhaps,    that  Mr  Wheildon 
said  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  decide  very  soon  about 
the  letting  of  his  house  this  year.     Cant  you  come  next 
week  on  Wednesday  (the  20th)? 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  an  earlier  visit. 
My  mother  &  sister  were  thinking  to  go  to  Boston  to 
attend  the  anniversaries  week  after  next--&  I  to  Cape 
Cod,    in  order  to  leave  time  for  a  visit  to  Maine  in  June. 
(So  you  see,    I  must  not  think  of  New  Bedford.) 

However,    if  it  is  more  convenient  to  you,    do  you 
[sic]  come  the  day  you  proposed,    &  my  mother  &  sister 
will  be  at  home;    but  you  must  not  count  certainly  on 
meeting  me. 

Alcott  passed  through  Concord  last  Sunday  on  his 
way  home,   but  I  did  not  see  him. 

If  you  wait  till  the  27th  &  still  design  to  look  at 
Wheildon's  place,    it  will  be  well  for  you  to  write  to  him 
now. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  Misses  Anna  &  Emma 
to  our  river  &  to  Ellen  &:  Edith  Emerson. 

yrs       Henry  D.   Thoreau 
Daniel  Ricketson  Esq 
New  Bedford 
Mass 
Ricketson  must  have  replied  immediately  to  Thoreau' s  May 
13th  letter,    announcing  he  would  arrive  in  Concord  on  the  27th  to 
look  at  the  Wheildon  place.     Finding  this  proposed  visit  inconven- 
ient,   Thoreau  suggested  an  earlier  arrival  on  the  20th.     However, 
May  rains  caused  Thoreau  to  postpone  his  Cape  Code  and  Maine 
Woods  excursions,    so  that  he  was  in  fact  in  Concord  when  Ricketson 
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arrived  midstream  on  the  23rd,  between  the  proposed  dates  of  the 
20th  and  27th.  6  In  the  evening  he  walked  with  Thoreau  and  called 
on  the  Emersons  before  retiring  to  his  room  at  Channing's  where 
he  slept  on  an  iron  bedstead.  It  is  not  known  if  Rickets  on  brought 
his  young  daughters,  Anna  and  Emma,  whom  Thoreau  had  offered 
to  row  on  the  river  with  Emerson's  daughters. 

Mrs.   Thoreau  and  Henry's  sister  Sophia  were  probably  at 
home  during  Ricketson's  visit,    since  the  "anniversaries"  referred 
to  by  Thoreau  in  his  letter  did  not  take  place  until  June  17th. 
These  "anniversaries"  were  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-second 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,    and  the  Inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  General  Joseph  Warren,    by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,    in  Boston  and  Charlestown.     This  gala  occasion  of 
parades  and  public  addresses  by  political  dignitaries  culminated  in 
the  presentation  oration  by  Edward  Everett,    the  leading  orator  of 
the  day.     William  Wheildon  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  Celebration  and  edited  the  commemorative 
volume  published  in  Boston  the  next  year,    Celebrations  by  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,    of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,    in  1850  and  1857.     It  was  just  the  kind  of  festiv- 
ity that  the  Thoreau  women,    with  their  penchant  for  good  causes, 
would  have  enthusiastically  supported.     But  Henry  Thoreau  was  in- 
clined to  shun  such  crowds  and  causes.     While  Everett  was  deliver- 
ing his  long-winded  remarks  on  Bunker  Hill  that  day  to  a  crowd  of 
thousands,    the  solitary  Thoreau  was  waging  his  own  battle  on  the 
beaches  and  sand  dunes  of  Cape  Cod. 

There  is  no  indication  when  Ricketson  examined  the  Wheildon 
house  during  his  three  days  in  Concord.     When  he  stopped  in  Boston 
on  the  26th,   before  returning  to  New  Bedford,    Ricketson  probably 
saw  Wheildon  in  Charlestown  but  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  leasing  or  purchase  of  the  house  in  Concord.     However, 
the  trip  to  Transcendental  Concord  did  not  disappoint  Ricketson, 
though  he  suffered  from  severe  headaches  while  he  was  there. 
The  friends  rowed  on  the  river,    picnicked  with  the  Emersons  at  the 
Cliffs,    and  "feelosofized"  upon  the  Times  and  the  Eternities.     But 
when  Ricketson  complained  of  his  illness  and  displayed  his  fear  of 
thunder,    Thoreau,    the  self-styled  son  of  Thor,    grew  impatient  with 
his  friend's  hypochondria.     In  this  season,    thought  Thoreau,    there 
is  no  more  to  fear  in  the  crashing  thunder  than  in  the  lowing  of  a 
cow  put  out  to  pasture.     It  is  nature  finding  her  hoarse  summer 
voice  again. 

On  the  day  of  Ricketson's  departure  Thoreau  sputtered  in  his 
Journal: 

I  have  noticed  that  notional  nervous  invalids,    who 
report  to  the  community  the  exact  condition  of  their 
heads  and  stomachs  every  morning,    as  if  they  alone 
were  blessed  or  cursed  with  these  parts;   who  are  old 
betties  and  quiddles,    if  men;   who  can't  eat  their  break- 
fasts when  they  are  ready,   but  play  with  their  spoons, 
and  hanker  after  an  ice-cream  at  irregular  hours;   who 
go  more  than  half-way  to  meet  any  invalidity,    and  go  to 
bed  to  be  sick  on  the  slightest  occasion,    in  the  middle  of 
the  brightest  forenoon,  --improve  the  least  opportunity 
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to  be  sick;- -I  observe  that  such  are  self-indulgent 
persons,   without  any  regular  and  absorbing  employ- 
ment.    They  are  nice,   discriminating,    experienced 
in  all  that  relates  to  bodily  sensations.     They  come 
to  you  stroking  their  wens,   manipulating  their  ulcers, 
and  expect  you  to  do  the  same  for  them.     Their  reli- 
gion and  humanity  stick.     They  spend  the  day  manipu- 
lating their  bodies  and  doing  no  work;    can  never  get 
their  nails  clean.  ' 
Thoreau,    after  this  house -hunting  sojourn  to  Concord,   was  perhaps 
relieved  that  Friend  Ricketson  would  not  be  Neighbor  Ricketson 
after  all. 

Endnotes 

The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,    edited  by 
Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York,    1958),    p.    629. 

2ibid.,   p.    382. 

3ibid.,    pp.    385-386. 

4ibid.,   p.   479. 

The  letter  is  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  and  in  literal 
transcription,   except  in  the  latter  superscripts  have  been  lowered 
and  the  spacing  of  paragraphs  normalized. 

Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal  for  May  20,    1857,    "Postpone 
your  journey  till  the  May  storm  is  over.  "    (Journal,    IX,    p.    372). 

7Journal,    IX,    p.    379. 

A  SENSE  OF  WALDEN'S  ACHIEVEMENT 

by  Tom  Eiseley 

The  Senses  of  Walden,    by  Stanley  Cavell.     (New  York: 
Viking  Press,    1972),    120  pp.,    cloth,    $5.95. 

There  are  probably  words  addressed  to  our  condition 
exactly,   which,    if  we  could  really  hear  and  understand, 
would  be  more  salutary  than  the  morning  or  the  spring 
to  our  lives,    and  possibly  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  fact 
of  things  for  us.     (Walden,    ch.    3,    para.    11) 

This  book  consists  of  such  "salutary"  words,    and  it  puts  "a 
new  aspect"  on,    among  many  things,    Walden.     The  first  problem 
raised  in  claiming  that  much  for  this  book  is  that  you  probably  will 
not  believe  me.     Cavell  would  understand  the  problem,    because  he 
understands  it  as  Thoreau's  first  problem:     "The  writer  of  Walden 
is  not  counting  on  being  believed;    on  the  contrary,   he  converts  the 
problem  or  condition  of  belief  into  a  dominant  subject  of  his  experi 
ment.    .  .  .   [B]arriers  to  the  book  are  not  tracings  of  its  outworks 
but  topics  of  its  central  soil"    (pp.    19,    109).     So  let  me  tell  you 
something  of  this  book,   knowing  that  if  you  are  to  be  convinced 
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finally  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  book  and  be  shown  by  it. 

Begin  with  the  book's  title:    by  parsing  its  many  senses  you 
begin  to  experience  the  book's  richness  (riches).     The  claim  is 
that  Walden  and  Walden  are  sensoriums.     First,   there  are  the 
senses  of  Walden  the  book,    its  themes,   what  its  words  name: 
Walden' s  call  to  nationhood,   to  selfhood,   to  neighborhood;    its 
acknowledgment  of  our  real  need  to  rebuild  our  lives  and  our 
world,    an  opportunity  and  a  world  lost;    its  recognition  of  the 
weight  of  writing  and  reading,    and  of  the  wait  they  require.     This 
just  begins  to  enter  the  themes  of  the  book.     But  Cavell  is  also 
concerned  with  the  senses  of  Walden  the  place:    here  the  call  is  for 
a  revelation  of  the  body,   with  its  senses  for  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells.     We  are  asked,   for  example,   to  mark  with  our  senses  the 
sun,   the  wind,    and  the  ice;   the  loon,   the  owl,    and  the  fox.     (Cavell 
finds  it  appropriate  to  quote  Ezekiel  12:2.     "Son  of  man,   thou 
dwellest  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellious  house,   which  have  eyes  to  see, 
and  see  not;   they  have  ears  to  hear,    and  hear  not:    for  they  are  a 
rebellious  house"  (p.    115.)    Then  too  Cavell  shows  us  the  (physical) 
senses  of  Walden  the  book:    its  words,    sentences,    and  portions;  the 
bulk  of  its  words  and  its  pages;   even  our  sense  of  its  surface  bore- 
dom.    Finally,   there  is  our  sense  of  the  themes  of  Walden  the  place; 
its  solitude  and  isolation,    its  tranquillity  and  relinquishment  of  the 
town.     All  these  are  The  Senses  of  Walden  (".  .  .  the  place  of  the 
book  and  the  book  of  the  place"  p.    117). 

But  the  title's  relation  to  the  whole  book  does  not  stop  with 
these  points,   for  it  relates  to  Cavell' s  efforts  throughout  his  book. 
Cavell' s  purpose  is  not  merely  to  show  these  senses  of  Walden  and 
Walden;  he  wants  in  (by)  showing  us  these  things  to  reawaken  us 
and  our  senses.     It  is  not  our  awakening  in  the  morning  or  the 
world's  awakening  in  the  spring;   Cabell's  words  aim  at  the  "more 
salutary"  awakening  of  our  sense  of  our  relations,   for  example,    to 
ourselves,   to  others,    and  to  our  world  (both  society  and  nature). 
A  problem  this  task  raises  (if  it  can  be  called  a  problem)  is  that  the 
words  Cavell  uses  to  rewaken  us  match  Thoreau's  words,    and 
Cavell  acknowledges  this  sharing  of  terms.     "Every  major  term  I 
have  used  or  will  use  in  describing  Walden  is  a  term  that  is  itself 
in  play  within  the  book,   part  of  its  subject--e.  g.    migration,    set- 
tling,  distance,   neighborhood,    improvement,   departure,   news, 
obscurity,   clearing,   writing,   reading,   etc."  (p.    12).     This  is  not 
Cavell' s  only  faithfulness  to  Walden  but  it  suggests  a  risk  he  has 
taken.     Because  The  Senses  of  Walden  is  so  faithful  to  Walden,    it 
runs  the  risk  of  incurring  Walden' s  fate:    neglect  and  obscurity. 
Despite  that  risk  to  his  work,   the  writer  of  The  Senses  of  Walden 
is  as  concerned  as  the  writer  of  Walden  with  not  making  mere  as- 
sertions; neither  of  them  wants  just  to  be  believed.     (Cavell  says 
of  Thoreau,    "He  is  facing  out  the  problem  of  writing  altogether. 
His  writing.  .  .  is  absolutely  still,   without  assertion,   without  saying 
anything  that  requires  his  readers  to  take  his  word  for  what  he 
says"  (p.   49).     Of  course,   we  may  have  to  accept  Cavell' s  refer- 
ences to  Locke  and  Hume  and  Rousseau  until  we  look  into  them  our- 
selves,  but  we  can  test  everything  Cavell  says  about  Thoreau  and 
Walden  against  our  text  of  Walden  and  our  responses.)    What  Cavell 
and  Thoreau  want  are  our  actions  and  our  convictions,   they  want 
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our  faith.     (They  want,    as  Cavell  says,    to  "convict"  us:     ".  .  .a 
good  book  is  one  that  elicits  our  conviction,   one  by  whose  wisdom 
we  are  'convicted'"  (p.   46).)    Thoreau  was  calling  for  getting  beyond 
mere  assertion  and  belief  when  he  said, 

The  volatile  truth  of  our  words  should  continually 
betray  the  inadequacy  of  the  residual  statement.     Their 
truth  is  instantly  translated;    its  literal  monument  alone 
remains.     The  words  which  express  our  faith  and  piety 
are  not  definite;   yet  they  are  significant  and  fragrant 
like  frankincense  to  superior  natures.     (Walden,    ch.    18, 
para.    6) 
The  risk  in  this  is  that  we  will  not  read  with  our  superior  nature, 
that  we  will  fail  to  see  the  betrayal  (or  revelation)  Thoreau  warns 
us  is  there.     Despite  his  warning,   we  fail  to  read  as  carefully  as 
we  ought.     This  failure  on  our  part  is  the  risk  Cavell  runs  in  writ- 
ing his  book  as  "deliberately"  as  he  did.     "Writing,    at  its  best, 
will  come  to  a  finish  in  each  mark  of  meaning,    in  each  portion  and 
sentence  and  word.     .  .  .the  words  seem  continuously  at  an  end" 
(pp.    27,    48). 

As  Cavell  shows  us  (pp.   4,    27),    Thoreau  told  his  readers  how 
Walden  should  be  read:    but  how  many  of  us  have  followed  his  advice? 
The  heroic  books,    even  if  printed  in  the  character  of  our 
mother  tongue,    will  always  be  in  a  language  dead  to 
degenerate  times;    and  we  must  laboriously  seek  the 
meaning  of  each  word  and  line,    conjecturing  a  larger 
sense  than  common  use  permits  out  of  what  wisdom  and 
valor  and  generosity  we  have.     (Walden,    ch.    3,   para.    3) 
If  my  reading  of  Cavell  is  correct,    it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that 
whatever  is  required  in  reading  Thoreau  will  be  required  in  coming 
to  terms  with  Cavell. 

I  dwell  on  this  subject  because  I  have  been  told  that  The 
Senses  of  Walden  is  difficult  and  demanding  to  read  and  that  it  is 
controversial.     I  don't  wish  to  directly  deny  that,    but  to  the  extent 
it  is  true,    it  is  also  true  of  Walden.     Do  we  let  that  deter  us  from 
reading,    and  rereading,    Walden?    Should  we  treat  such  a  claim  as 
a  criticism  of  the  book,    or  might  it  be  an  indication  of  its  saving 
grace?     In  a  way  Cavell' s  whole  point  is  to  get  us  to  see  how  much 
Walden  does  demand  of  us  and  what  Thoreau  is  demanding,    and  how 
we  might  meet  such  a  demand. 

It  seems  likely  that  some  suggestions  for  reading  Cavell's 
book  will  be  welcome.     First,   before  you  attempt  to  controvert  The 
Senses  of  Walden,    try  to  converse  with  it.     Ask  it  questions,   pon- 
der its  words,    enter  its  sphere  of  speech.     This  book  invites  its 
readers'  responses;    indeed,    it  demands  no  less  than  a  dialogue 
with  the  reader.     The  claims  of  the  book  can  only  find  confirmation 
in  us  (our  reading).     Second,    since  Cavell  has  many  surprising 
things  to  say,   let  yourself  be  surprised.     What  the  reader  cannot 
do  is  either  dismiss  Cavell's  words  or  take  them  for  granted.     To 
dismiss  him  would  be  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity,    and  to  take  his 
words  for  granted  would  be  to  not  credit  what  he  is  saying.     If  any- 
thing comes  through  this  book,    it  is  that  Cavell  is  absolutely  faith- 
ful in  his  sincerity  and  that  he  cannot  have  thought  that  what  he  had 
to  say  was  commonplace.     So  let  your  wonder  at  his  remarks  grow. 
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But  third,    don't  let  yourself  stop  at  surprise.     After  surprise  and 
wonder  should  come  testing.     Test  Cavell's  reading  of  Walden 
against  the  text  of  Walden.     Cavell  expects  this  of  us.     The  book  is 
filled  not  only  with  questions  for  Walden,    but  with  quotations  from 
it,    and  this  is  part  of  Cavell's  absolute  faithfulness  to  and  reliance 
on  the  book.     The  words  of  Walden  must  support  the  words  of  The 
Senses  of  Walden  or  else  Cavell's  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail. 
And,    as  I  have  said,    we  must  confirm  or  deny  these  efforts.     So 
question  and  test  Cavell  on  this.     Finally,    when  Cavell  comes  to 
the  end  of  putting  questions  to  Walden,    that  should  not  stop  our  own 
exercises  and  investigations.     For  it  is  Cavell's  motive  to  get  us 
back  to  reading  Walden;    one  might  say,    he  makes  Walden  available 
for  a  just  response,    and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  keep  the  process 
he  begins  going.     "I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  questions  I  have 
wanted  to  pose  about  Walden.     That  I  leave  them  incompletely 
explored  will  not  matter  if  I  have  left  them  faithful  and  prompting 
enough  for  the  book  to  take  them  out  of  my  hands,   to  itself,    for 
strangers"    (p.    108). 

To  read  well,    that  is,    to  read  true  books  in  a  true 
spirit,    is  a  noble  exercise,    and  one  that  will  task  the 
reader  more  than  any  exercise  which  the  customs  of 
the  day  esteem.     It  requires  a  training  such  as  the 
athletes  underwent,   the  steady  intention  almost  of  the 
whole  life  to  this  object.     Books  must  be  read  as 
deliberately  and  reservedly  as  they  were  written. 
(Walden,    ch.    3,    para.    3) 
The  writer  of  Walden  is  a  prophet,    a  declaration-maker,    a  clarion, 
a  chanticleer.     His  duty  is  to  wake  people  up.     The  call  of  Walden 
is  for  making  (beginning)  our  rebirth  and  renewal,    and  this  is  why 
The  Senses  of  Walden  begins  with  a  motto  of  Luther's  about  baptism, 
"For  all  our  life  should  be  baptism,    and  the  fulfilling  of  the  sign, 
or  sacrament,    of  baptism;   we  have  been  set  free  from  all  else  and 
wholly  given  over  to  baptism  alone,   that  is,   to  death  and  resurrec- 
tion.    This  glorious  liberty  of  ours,    and  this  understanding  of  bap- 
tism have  been  carried  captive  in  our  day"    (p.   vi).     Rebirth  begins 
with  loss,    with  despair,    with  our  death  to  our  current  lives.     Writ- 
ing about  Thoreau's  "most  famously  cryptic  passage,  "  concerning 
his  loss  of  a  hound,    a  bay  horse,    and  a  turtledove,    Cavell  says, 
"The  writer  comes  to  us  from  a  sense  of  loss;   the  myth  does  not 
contain  more  than  symbols  because  it  is  no  set  of  desired  things  he 
has  lost,   but  a  connection  with  things,   the  track  of  desire  itself. 
Everything  he  can  list  he  is  putting  in  his  book;    it  is  a  record  of 
losses"    (p.    50).     But  the  writer  of  Walden  did  not  want  us  to  stop 
at  our  loss  and  despair.     He  wanted  us  to  know  that  with  loss  should 
come  reconciliation,   with  despair  relinquishment,    and  then  reso- 
lution.    "Coleridge  despairs  of  victory;   Thoreau's  proposal  is  to 
brag  from  just  that  perch  of  possibility"    (p.    54).     The  question  be- 
comes:   what  must  we  resolve  to  do?    Walden' s  answer  is:    we 
must  resolve  to  remake  ourselves  and  our  community.     In  detail- 
ing this  answer,   both  books  become  obsessed  with  the  themes  of  a 
nation's  finding  itself  and  its  people;   with  our  need  for  finding  our 
voices  and  for  giving  voice  to  words,   yet  also  our  need  for  silence; 
with  our  need  to  settle  ourselves,   yet  also  our  need  for  action;  with 
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building  a  house,   making,   doing,    accomplishing,    achieving.     "Of 
course  the  central  action  of  building  his  house  is  the  general  proph- 
ecy:   the  nation,    and  the  nation's  people,   have  yet  to  be  well  made. 
And  that  the  day  is  at  hand  for  it  to  depart  from  its  present  con- 
structions is  amply  shown  in  its  hero's  beginning  and  ending  his 
tale  with  departures  from  Walden"    (p.    114).     If  I  were  forced  to 
name  The  Senses  of  Walden 's  most  pervasive  theme,   I  would  say 
it  is  man's  making,   doing,   getting  something  done.     (Walden,   ch.    1, 
para.   38:    "I  sometimes  despair  of  getting  any  thing  quite  simple 
and  honest  done  in  this  world  by  the  help  of  men.  ")    Its  presence  is 
exemplified  in  the  constant  imagery  of  hands.     Our  resolution  to 
act,    our  laboring  to  act,    and  then  our  action  is  what  Walden  wants: 
".  .  .the  way  of  knowledge  and  the  way  of  work  are  one  and  the  same, 
.  .."  (p.    116). 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  this  book  fully,    and  I  look  forward  to 
reading  and  working  through  it  several  more  times.     Perhaps  its 
full  understanding  would  require,    as  would  Walden' s,   that  we 
match  our  lives  with  the  lives  it  offers:    few  of  us  know  what  such 
a  match  would  look  or  feel  like.     A  beginning  might  come  in  testing 
Cavell's  words  against  Walden,    since  we  then  become  participants 
as  well  as  spectators  (cf.   pp.    100-1,    103,    106-7).     Each  of  us  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  this  book  in  his  own  way,    alone;    "... 
alone  is  where  he  wants  us"    (p.   48).     This  may  make  us  vulnerable, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  to  answer  the  questions  Walden  and  The 
Senses  of  Walden  put  to  us. 

Cavell  begins  his  book  with  this  paragraph.     "The  very  great- 
est masterpieces,    when  one  is  fresh  from  them,    are  apt  to  seem 
neglected.     At  such  a  time  one  knows,   without  stint,   how  unspeak- 
ably better  they  are  than  anything  that  can  be  said  about  them.     An 
essential  portion  of  the  teaching  of  Walden  is  a  full  account  of  its 
all  but  inevitable  neglect"  (p.   3).     If  you  share  those  felt  words  or 
if  you  worry  at  them  or  even  if  you  can  find  no  response  at  all  to 
them,   I  urge  you  to  read  and  reread  The  Senses  of  Walden.     My 
highest  praise  for  it  and  its  author  is  that  Walden  deserved  a  book 
like  this. 

The  best  books  are  not  read  even  by  those  who  are 

called  good  readers.     What  does  our  Concord  culture 

amount  to  ?     (Walden,    ch.   3,   para.    9) 

Tom  Eisele 


THOREAU  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Parish  Church,   Concord,    on  Saturday,    July  14.     Following  a 
coffee  hour  from  9  to  10,    President  Frederick  T.   McGill,    Jr.  will 
call  the  business  meeting  to  order  at  10:15.     The  visiting  speaker 
will  be  Dr.   Loren  Eiseley,    anthropologist  and  author  whose  books 
may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  Lyceum  book  shop. 

Following  the  morning  meeting,  a  luncheon  will  be  served  in 
the  church  parlors  to  those  holding  tickets  which  may  be  reserved 
in  advance  at  $2.50  each  by  sending  a  check  made  payable  to  the 
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Thoreau  Society  to  Mrs.   Charles  D.   MacPherson,   Nagog  Hill  Road, 
Acton,   Massachusetts  01720.     The  program  for  the  afternoon  will 
include  a  discussion  of  "Thoreauvians  and  the  Amnesty  Issue"  led 
by  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley.     For  those  who  would  rather  walk 
than  talk,   there  will  be  the  "customary  stroll  in  Thoreau  Country" 
led  by  Mrs.   Edmund  Fenn  or  a  tour  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  with 
Robert  Needham  as  guide. 

The  Lyceum's  observation  of  this  Thoreau  Meeting  will  in- 
clude the  traditional  box  supper  to  be  served  at  6  o'clock  for  those 
holding  tickets  now  available  at  $1.75  from  the  Lyceum  office. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Thoreau  Foundation,   Inc. 
and  sent  to  156  Belknap  Street,    Concord,    Massachusetts  as  soon 
as  possible.     No  reservations  will  be  accepted  after  July  9.     Sherry 
will  be  served  at  5  o'clock. 

A  WILDERNESS  OF  HOPE:     special  exhibit  for  July 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  proud  to  be  able  to  place  on  exhibition 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  White  Mountains  taken  by  George 
DeWolfe  who  presented  them  as  his  thesis  for  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.     Brought  to  our 
attention  by  Dr.  Walter  Harding  of  the  Thoreau  Society,   these  large 
black  and  white  pictures  combine  an  unusual  technique  with  a  dis- 
cerning eye  and  the  effect  is  striking,   to  say  the  least. 

The  following  paragraph  by  Mr.  DeWolfe  will  serve  as  a  fit- 
ting prelude  to  the  show: 

It  is  difficult,    as  you  must  know,   to  put  down  how  I 
first  became  really  aware  of  Thoreau,    and  how  I  began 
in  some  general  way,   to  try  to  photograph  what  I  per- 
sonally believe  he  saw  and  felt.     But  all  men  see  differ- 
ently,  and  this  exhibit  is,   necessarily,    only  a  small  part 
of  what  Thoreau  must  have  seen,    and,    indeed,   with  a 
more  encompassing  eye.     If  I  have  interpreted  correctly 
this  small  part  of  the  Nature  that  few  men  see,    as  Dr. 
Harding  has  suggested  I  have  done,   then  others  may  per- 
haps,   in  their  own  peculiar  ways,    see  from  the  exhibit 
what  miracles  they  see  in  themselves  and  in  the  world. 
As  Thoreau  must  have  felt,    each  one  of  us  possesses  a 
unique  wilderness  inside,    and  a  puff  of  wind  may  govern 
the  release  of  its  presence,    or  a  photograph,    or  a  line 
of  poetic  flourish,    or,    even,    a  rock.     If  the  exhibit  helps 
to  release  someone's  wilderness,    I  will  be  glad. 

BETWEEN  CONCORD  AND  PLYMOUTH: 
Joint  publication  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 

Lawrence  D.   Geller,   Director  of  the  Pilgram  Society  of 
Plymouth,   through  the  use  of  the  Hillside  Collection  of  Manuscripts, 
has  written  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Transcendental  friendships 
between  Thoreau,    Emerson,   Alcott  and  Ellery  Channing  of  Concord 
and  the  Marston  Watson  family  of  Plymouth.     Enclosed  with  this 
copy  of  the  Lyceum  newsletter  is  a  flyer  describing  in  more  detail 
this  joint  publication  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  and  the  Thoreau 
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Foundation  which  will,    we  hope,   be  available  for  booklovers  by 
July  14.     In  the  event  that  this  date  is  not  met,    advance  orders 
will  be  accepted  and  promptly  filled  as  soon  as  possible.     Mr. 
Geller  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Lyceum  on  the  day  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  Meeting. 

LOREN  EISELEY:     THOREAU  SOCIETY  GUEST  SPEAKER 

by 

Malcolm  M.    Ferguson 

Bonfires  lighted  long  ago,   whereby  primitive  man  warmed 
himself  and  drew  his  kind  together  against  the  cold,    the  dark  and 
predatory  animals,    is  an  early  theme  of  Loren  Eiseley,   who  is 
both  an  anthropologist  and  a  humanist.     In  The  Immense  Journey 
the  book  which  in  1957  introduced  him  to  a  wider  audience,    he  deals 
with  this  theme  and  our  understanding  of  it. 

The  book,    significantly,    begins  with  this  quotation  from  Tho- 
reau: 

Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist,    to  look  at  Nature 

directly,   but  only  with  the  side  of  his  eye.     He  must 

look  through  and  beyond  her. 

Part  of  our  immense  journey  is  in  how  we  understand  it,    and 
how  Charles  Darwin  and  before  him  Francis  Bacon  prepared  their 
contemporaries  and  successors  with  the  means  to  understand  it. 
For  after  Francis  Bacon  came  the  Royal  Society,    and  with  it  a  sort- 
ing,   recording  and  weighing  of  facts.     And  this  in  turn  led  to  the 
voyage  of  the  Beagle,    aptly  named,    which  as  it  were,    put  Darwin 
on  the  scent  of  man. 

The  noble  myths,    to  be  respected  if  not  treated  with  an  obses- 
sive literality,    saw  man  as  the  sent  of  heaven,    and  put  off  inquiry, 
both  at  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Darwin.     For  reconcili:  g  or  under- 
standing the  relationship  between  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  spirit 
of  belief  was  again  and  again  a  problem.     "The  precise  quiddity," 
as  Theodore  Parker  called  it,    in  which  he  must  believe  to  satisfy 
his  fellow  Unitarian  ministers  was  an  elusive  mote  indeed  com- 
pared to  the  beam  of  slavery  which  he  and  Thoreau  opposed.     And 
Emerson,    too,    shook  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School. 

Transcendentalism  was  a  similar  attempt  to  find  mystical 
overtones  in  nature  rather  than  being  obliged  to  believe  that  Joshua 
made  the  sun  stand  still,    or  that  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a  whale  - 
or  a  leviathan,    whatever  that  was.     Possible  definition:    big-fish- 
capable -of -swallowing- Jonahs. 

Thoreau  felt  that  the  woods  around  Walden  Pond  were  a  lot 
more  than  potential  firewood,    even  if  it  might  be  a  Ministerial  lot 
he  was  surveying.     Here  was  his  withdrawing  room.     Thoreau's  in- 
dignation at  James  Russell  Lowell  for  "expurgating"  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  a  phrase  is  similarly  significant:     "It  (a  pine  tree)  is  as 
immortal  as  I  am,    and  purchance  will  go  to  as  high  a  heaven,    there 
to  tower  above  me  still.  " 

The  Immense  Journey,    describes  in  its  opening  essay,    "The 
Slit",    a  crack  in  the  plains,    presumably  near  Eiseley' s  birthplace 
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in  Lincoln,   Nebraska.     "Only  about  body  width,"   it  descended  in 
"a  perfect  cross  section  through  perhaps  ten  million  years  of  time." 
It  is  a  century-later  version  of  Thoreau's  "The  Succession  of  For- 
est Trees,"  but  with  a  remarkable  hundred  years  of  puzzling  out, 
in  George  MacDonald's  observation  that  science  is  the  backward 
unwinding  of  God's  handiwork. 

A  selection  of  the  writings  of  Loren  Eiseley  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  Lyceum  during  July.    This  will  include  representative 
magazine  articles,   his  The  Firmament  of  Time,    The  Mind  as 
Nature,    The  Unexpected  Universe,    The  Invisible  Pyramid,      and 
The  Night  Country:   Reflections  of  a  Bone -Hunting  Man.     The  Man 
Who  Saw  Through  Time  is  an  enlarged  reprint  of  Francis  Bacon 
and  the  Modern  Dilemma,    and  will  appear  in  place  of  the  earlier, 
out-of-print  and  scarce  version. 

Another  attractive  volume  is  Notes  of  an  Alchemist:    Poems. 
These  are  reflections  of  his  travels  on  horseback  through  some  of 
the  ancient  landscapes  which  prompted  a  widely-traveled  British 
acquaintance  to  tell  me  that  "this  was  a  much  older  world  than 
Europe."    Surely  in  many  parts  of  the  west  the  trail  has  more  fre- 
quently remained  unobliterated.     Here  are  palimpsests  with  only  a 
few  rewrite  men  super -inscribing  over  the  intervening  millenia  - 
be  they  Indians  or  pioneering  mountain  men  -  writing  sparsely  on 
the  slate  of  a  tough  land,    "Paso  por  agui"  or  perhaps  "Kilroy  was 
here.  " 

Surely  Loren  Eiseley' s  message,    which  I  do  not  attempt  to 
anticipate,   will  be  of  more  than  transient  interest. 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  CONCORD  HISTORIAN 

As  we  prepared  the  copy  for  this  issue  there  came  news  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.   Caleb  Wheeler,   longtime  Concord  resident,   his- 
torian of  the  town  and  a  true  Thoreauvian.     Sadly  we  crumpled  the 
note  on  the  desk  that  said,    "Ask  Mrs.   Wheeler  about  George  Hos- 
mer,"   and  contemplated  that  space  in  the  line  of  legend-bearers 
which  appears  in  the  mind's  eye  whenever  such  a  death  occurs. 

Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler  served  her  town  well  in  various  areas 
-  school,    library,    church,   historical  group,    all  were  the  richer  for 
her  efforts.     Last  year  she  returned  to  Vassar  for  her  50th  reunion 
and  told  me  on  her  return  that  there  were  still  a  few  who  looked 
older  than  she  felt.     Never  too  busy  to  share  the  wealth  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  past  with  others,    she  was  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  left  to  pursue  her  paths  of  inquiry  and  to  continue 
the  process  of  recording,    before  it  is  too  late,    the  story  of  Con- 
cord as  it  unfolds. 


A.R.M. 


WALDEN  POND  COUNCIL 


Through  the  efforts  of  Jacqueline  B.   Davison,    a  Lexington 
resident,    an  Advisory  Council  for  the  Walden  Pond  Reservation 
was  recently  formed.     Since  the  deeds  to  the  Commonwealth  under 
which  the  County  Commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  were  author- 
ized in  1922  by  the  Emerson  family  and  others  to  maintain  the 
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Walden  Pond  State  Reservation,    enjoined  as  its  "sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  --to  aid  the  Commonwealth  in  preserving  the  Walden  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,"   it  is  gratifying  that  at  least  two  Thoreau - 
vians  are  on  this  blue  ribbon  council. 

Roland  Wells  Robbins  and  Malcolm  M.   Ferguson  join  this 
representative  group,    including  ecologists,    landscape  architects, 
town  planners,    several  concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Bicentennial  in  and  after  1975,   and  a  member  of  "Trout, 
Unlimited." 

All  of  the  group  sees  a  further  range  of  problems  as  growing 
numbers  of  people  seek  to  enjoy  various  aspects  of  Walden.     The 
initial  meeting  sought  to  gauge  these  problems,    and  to  get  maps 
and  more  background. 

Robert  Needham  has  kindly  lent  his  copy  of  the  Court  Brief, 
number  12364,   March  1960,    Eleanor  T.   Moore,    Mary  R.    Fenn, 
Fabian  Friedman,    Randolph  S.   Jackson  vs.   Commissioners  of  the 
Walden  Pond  State  Reservation.     This  further  quoted  the  original 
deeds  "that  no  other  part  of  the  premises  -  shall  be  used  for  - 
shows  and  other  amusements  such  as  are  often  maintained  at  or 
near  Revere  Beach." 

The  Council's  role  beyond  this  is  not  clear  yet.     It  includes 
articulate  individuals  with  a  heartening  range  of  interests  (which 
may  of  course  be  difficult  to  channel).     Just  what  support  and 
modest  funding  it  may  get  is  also  unclear.     There  is  neither  a  con- 
certed drive  yet  to  oust  the  county  management,    or    to  whitewash 
it.     At  its  first  meeting,   the  Council  seemed  impressed  by  the 
problems  confronting  the  present  superintendent.     It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

LYCEUM  LECTURES 

On  Thursday,    June  28,    Mrs.    Edmund  Fenn  and  her  daughter, 
Mary  Gail  Fenn  will  share  with  us  their  experiences  in  searching 
out  the  places  visited  by  Thoreau  along  the  Sudbury  and  Assabet 
Rivers.     Color  slides  will  illustrate  much  of  the  information  to  be 
found  on  the  new  map  of  Thoreau's  Rivers  published  last  fall  as 
Thoreau  Society  Booklet  No.    27  and  now  on  sale  in  the  shop.     Over 
a  dozen  mounted  enlargements  of  some  of  the  slides  are  now  on  dis- 
play on  the  second  floor  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  Thursday,    July  5,   Stanley  Cavell,    Walter  M.   Cabot     Pro- 
fessor of  Aesthetica  and  The  General  Theory  of  Value  at  Harvard 
since  1963,   will  talk  about  his  recent  book,    The  Senses  of  Walden 
(New  York,    1972).     The  audience  will  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  discussion.     Hopefully,   they  will  have  read  the  book  or,    at 
least,   the  brilliant  review  by  Tom  Eisele  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  these  pages. 

(Incidentally,  Tom  and  Sandy  Eisele,  good  friends  and  members 
of  the  Lyceum,  have  left  Concord  for  the  Chicago  area  where  Tom  will 
practice  law,  having  just  been  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School. 
(During  their  stay  here,  the  Eiseles  lived  at  Concord  Academy  where 
Sandy  taught  Phys.  Ed.  ) 

LYCEUM  BOOK  SALE  -  JULY  13-22  -  books,   pamphlets  and 
articles  on  Thoreau  and  related  subjects  -  not  on  the  Booklist; 
mostly  duplicates  of  material  that  our  library  now  owns. 
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